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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

The next Meeting will be held at Dr. Williams’ Library, 
Gordon Square, W.C., on Wednesday, 11th March, at 7.30 p.m., 
when a paper will be read on ‘‘ THE LiBRARY OF CONGRESS 
CLassiFICATION,’’ by Mr. Arthur J. Hawkes, of the National 
Library of Wales. The Chair will be occupied by the Rev. 
Francis H. Jones, B.A., Librarian of Dr. Williams’ Library, who 
is taking a great interest in the Meeting, and is very kindly 
providing tea and coffee before the commencement of the pro- 
ceedings. 


MIDLAND BRANCH. 


A meeting of the Branch will be held at the WEST BROMWICH 
PUBLIC LIBRARY, by kind permission of the Library Committee, on 
Tuurspay, Marcu 12th, commencing at 7.30 p.m. 

Mr. W. C. Berwick Sayers, Honorary Secretary of the Association, 
will deliver an address, with lantern illustrations, entitled: ‘‘What 
Librarians may learn from other Countries: A History of the Easter 
Schools of the L.A.A.”’ 

Members will have an opportunity of inspecting the West Bromwich 
Library previous to the commencement of the meeting. It is hoped that a 
visit to some large paper mills may be arranged for the afternoon. 

A very cordial invitation to attend what will undoubtedly prove a very 
interesting gathering, is extended to all Midlanders engaged in library 
work. 

F. J. PATRICK, Hon. Secretary. 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


The attention of assistants and others interested, is drawn to the next 
meeting of the Library Association, which is to be held on Thursday, 12th 
March, at the Public Library, Church Street, Stoke Newington, N. All 
meetings of the L.A.A. held at Stoke Newington have been characterised 
by the cordial reception which visitors have received, and by the generous 
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hospitality which the gatherings have occasioned on the part of the 
authorities. The first meeting of the L.A. to be held at Stoke Newington 
promises to be no less inviting. 

The subjects of the evening are of great interest. Mr. Wynne E. 
Baxter, J.P., D.L., Chairman of the Public Libraries Committee, is to deal 
with the “* Associations of Stoke Newington with English Literature,”’ and 
those who had the privilege of inspecting Mr. Baxter’s unique Milton 
collection, when the L.A.A. visited the district in October, 1899, will need no 
assurance that the subject will receive expert and sympathetic treatment. 

Professor H. R. Kenwood, M.B., D.P.H., F.R.S.E., Professor of Public 
Health, and Medical Officer of Health, Stoke Newington, will deliver an 
address on ** Books and infection : some recent experiments.’’ The Professor 
is well-known as the author of standard treatises on public health, and a good 
paper on an important subject is anticipated. 

Light refreshments will be served from 7 p.m., and an exhibition of 
valuable prints, first editions, etc., from the Sage Bequest, will be arranged. 


THE FOURTH INTERNATIONAL EASTER SCHOOL: 
LONDON, 1914. 


The arrangements have been made for the Fourth Easter School, 
Friday—Monday, April 10th—13th, 1914, as follows :— 

The headquarters will be the THACKERAY HOTEL, Great 
Russell Street, a fine hotel near to the British Museum and to the 
heart of London; and it is hoped that all members will stay for the 
whole period. All the alternatives have some disadvantages in com- 
parison. 

A detailed programme is ready, and may be obtained of the 
Honorary Secretary. 


Thursday, April 9th.—Reception of such members as arrive this 
day. 
Friday.— 
Reception of members. 
Morning Visit to Buckingham Palace Road Library, West- 
minster. 
Afternoon excursion to Kew Gardens. 
Evening Visit to the Fulham Central Public Library (a typical 
open-access Library), followed by a reception. 
Saturday.— 
Early morning visit to Covent Garden Markets. 
Morning visit to British Museum Library. 
Tour to principal sights of London. 
Evening Reception by the Library Association at Caxton 
Hall, Westminster. 
Sunday.— 


St. Paul’s Cathedral, Westminster Abbey, etc. 
Monday.— 


Excursion to Oxford. 
Visit to Bodleian Library, the College Libraries, etc. 
A very large attendance is expected from various parts of Europe, 
and from the United Kingdom. 
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Cost: 
The entire cost, including hotel accommodation, all meals 
(breakfast, lunch, tea, and table d’héte dinner) from 
Friday morning until and including dinner on Monday, 
incidental fares, tips, etc., will be 42 10s. Od. 
Alternatives : 
Are arranged for those who can attend only one or two days; 
see programme. 
Vouchers of entry are inserted in this issue of ‘‘The Library 
Assistant,’’ and entries should be made as soon as possible. 
A deposit of 5s. is required with each. 
W. C. BERWICK SAYERS, 
Honorary Secretary. 
The Central Library, Town Hall, Croydon. 


EDITORIAL. 


The Carnegie Fund and St. Pancras.—Most of us are 
acquainted with the fact that Dr. Carnegie has transferred his 
Library Grant Fund to a body styled the Carnegie United King- 
dom Trustees, but possibly not all are acquainted with the con- 
ditions governing the future working of the scheme. These 
conditions are now made public through the agency of a circular 
letter in the name of the Carnegie United Kingdom Trustees, 
which has been sent to those interested. Briefly it is stipulated 
that all claims for library grants are now transferred to the 
Trustees of the Fund; a matter affecting approximately 
£140,000. It is further stipulated that grants that have not 
been claimed for some years must now be regarded as non- 
existent, although this is largely qualified by the statement that 
fresh applications cannot now be entertained, as the fund is 
pledged for the next two years. This seems to indicate that 
those who have not yet availed themselves of opportunities will 
be granted a further two years of grace. Presumably, therefore, 
the door is not quite closed against the St. Pancras authorities, 
and there is yet opportunity for carrying out the original 
scheme. We understand that the Local Government Board 
has not yet given permission to the St. Pancras authorities to 
sell the central library site, and we may be permitted to fervently 
hope that such permission will never materialise. But the St. 
Pancras authorities are not permitting opportunities of achieving 
their object to escape them, and it is therefore hardly to be 
wondered at that they have sent the Local Government Board 
a copy of the circular letter from the Trustees of the Carnegie 
Fund, presumably with the hope that it will influence the 
action of the Local Government Board. The whole episode 
is a lamentable reflection on the depths to which the party system 
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has dragged local government; against which we have from 
time to time protested. The regions of prophecy are admittedly 
difficult to tread, but we venture to predict that should the St. 
Pancras authorities succeed in their determination to crush the 
St. Pancras library scheme, such action will be bitterly resented 
when public libraries assume in the futwre their rightful and 
generally accepted position as necessary adjuncts to public 
education, a position which is partially denied at present, only 
by reason of the financial limitation. We earnestly hope that 
the St. Pancras authorities will ponder the consequences of such 
ill-advised action as is contemplated. 

The Easter School.—Easter approaches, and interest in 
the forthcoming Easter School grows appreciably, forming no 
inconsiderable topic of conversation. Arrangements are now 
perfected ; all that remains is the co-operation of the members 
of the L.A.A. At the danger of becoming monotonous in our 
repetition, we again draw attention to the inherent possibilities 
in the association of London, Continental, and Provincial 
members of our calling, in that it constitutes a liberal education. 
Applications are coming in from the United States, Germany, 
Norway, Holland, and from various parts of United Kingdom. 
Already there is quite a goodly array of enthusiasts expectantly 
looking forward to the spending of what promises to be a 
memorable Easter-tide. Occasions for social intercourse 
amongst librarians come so few and far between that the oppor- 
tunity which the Easter School affords of indulging in that form 
of educational stimulus, should, metaphorically, be seized with 
both hands. This is evidently the view of the committee of the 
Blackburn Library, Museum and Art Gallery, who have granted 
the sub-librarian, Mr. Hindle, leave of absence to attend the 
School, in addition to paying his expenses. Such practical 
belief in the value of the Easter School is worthy of both com- 
mendation and imitation. 

A New Branch Suggestion.—Our correspondent, Mr. 
Wilfred Hynes, makes a suggestion as to the need of a branch 
of the L.A.A. in the north-west of England, with which we 
heartily concur. It has always been something of a mystery 
to us that so obvious a need has so long escaped materialisation. 
When we compare the possibilities of a branch, say, in the 
Manchester district, with the comparatively slender resources 
of a district like our South Coast Branch, with all its dis- 
advantages of a circumscribed area, splendidly though those 
disadvantages have been overcome, our surprise that a branch 
in the north-western district has not taken shape grows, rather 
than diminishes. A moment’s reflection will bring to mind the 
splendid material existing around such an important industrial 
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centre as Manchester, and we hope that as a result of Mr. 
Hynes’ letter, steps will be taken to prove that it is not lack of 
enthusiasm on the part of our north-western colleagues which 
has delayed the formation of a branch, but the want of that 
necessary initial impetus which our correspondent now supplies. 


VAIN PURSUITS AND THEIR RELATION TO PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES.* 


SOME THOUGHTS ON BOOK SELECTION. 
ARTHUR J. Hawkes, National Library of Wales. 


It is likely that the title I have chosen will arouse in the 
minds of some, a little curiosity as to the nature of the subject. 
You may, perhaps, wonder at my temerity in classing any pursuit 
as vain, for it is a commonplace amongst the better-informed that 
what seem to some most profitless occupations, have yielded 
discoveries fraught with measureless benefit to mankind. It is 
necessary, therefore, to exercise caution and informed judgment 
in characterising any pursuit as a labour of Sisyphus. Yet that 
some pursuits undoubtedly are so intensely personal as to be of 
no special interest to anyone but the persons indulging in them, 
is quite a safe proposition. Our worthy President, for instance, 
might spend the whole of his leisure in tracing his pedigree back 
to his 39th predecessor, (possibly the noble William himself) , 
without conferring the slightest benefit either upon his fellow 
martyrs of this Association, or even his family. It may possibly 
have a great fascination for him; he may even discover that 
some money is owing to him from somewhere; but the 
sentiments of any individual are of no moment to the people at 
large; nor is the fact that the control of a certain amount of 
wealth has passed from the Court of Chancery to the President 
of this Association going to benefit them in the slightest degree. 
In making these preliminary remarks, I do not wish it to be 
understood that I hold such pursuits in contempt. On the con- 
trary, I say, if you find these things interest you, by all means 
satisfy your inclinations. We are all subjects of some sentiment 
or other, and there is no reason, except positive inconvenience to 
others, why we should banish them from our lives. My concern 
is their relation to the public purse. 

The question I propose to discuss is : Should public libraries 
spend large sums of money in the purchase of literature to assist 
this kind of dilettante research? There is a large body of 





*Paper read before a meeting of the Yorkshire Branch of the Library 
Assistants’ Association, at the Wakefield Public Library, on Wednesday, 
12th November, 1913. 
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literature which comes within the category indicated. It includes 
all the books relating to the collecting hobbies—stamp-collecting, 
china-collecting, print-collecting, furniture-collecting, and so on 
—it also embraces a large portion of the historical literature ; 
the historical auxiliaries, and a large part of what is known as 
Bibliography, together making a fairly big bundle of books. 
Most of the works of this class are produced in a very expensive 
fashion, and are responsible for a considerable part of library 
expenditure. Such expenditure is tantamount to a public endow- 
ment of private hobbies. 

‘‘Knowledge is power,’’ says the old saw, and _ it 
is this idea which is the kernel of the public library 
movement; but for the movement to bear its finest fruit there 
must be realized a distinction between sham knowledge—the 
knowledge which leads to self-seeking—and true knowledge— 
the knowledge which enriches the community. The success of 
the public library movement is to be measured in terms of com- 
munity, not individual value; and the community has a right to 
expect a reasonable return for the money it expends. This 
return is not displayed by a mere accumulation of beautiful 
books. For even if the books are consulted, but consulted to no 
effective purpose, the community is merely supporting an 
expensive luxury. The actual wealth-creating power of the 
library should be proportionate to the money spent upon it. 
Now an experience of over fifteen years of library activity leads 
me to believe that this aspect of the question is not always 
sufficiently considered by library authorities—and I am _ not 
referring to municipal libraries only, but to public libraries in 
the largest sense. 

In order to demonstrate why this is so, and why so many 
libraries adopt an erroneous attitude in discriminating between 
various sections of literature, I must ask you to follow me for 
a few minutes in a somewhat elaborate argument. 

Let me in the first place observe, that in my opinion, the 
tables that are presented in the text-books of library economy 
showing the relative bulk of the various classes of literature, 
are based on quite superficial considerations. In the main they 
represent the relative class strength of extant literature. Now 
it surely does not of necessity follow that because a hundred 
volumes exist in one class and only twenty in another that the 
library which can afford to acquire ten per cent. of them should 
buy ten of one and only two of the other. The smaller class may 
comprise subjects of such vital importance as to warrant a recog- 
nition quite the reverse of that accorded. The controlling 
factor in the decision is not the literary strength of the class, but 
its value to the community. 
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From this general question, however, let me return again 
to the more specific—the book of the idle fancy. Practically all 
libraries enjoy a iimited income, which is more or less according 
to the relative importance of the constituency served. Library 
authorities, consequently, have to exercise judgment and dis- 
crimination in the selection of books—especially expensive books. 
Let us suppose, then, that two expensive books are up for con- 
sideration, one a beautifully illustrated work on old furniture, 
the other an elaborate treatise on coloration in animals. The 
library funds will only admit of the purchase of one—which shall 
it be? I have little hesitation in saying that in such circum- 
stances an invariably bad choice will be made—the work on 
furniture will be chosen. Let us analyse the motives which lead 
to the choice. The choosers muse to themselves this-wise : We 
are all interested in furniture, since we all have homes; only a 
few of us are able to study the coloration of animals, economic 
circumstances preventing us seeing them in anything like large 
numbers. Quite a number of us might possess old pieces of 
furniture which, when we have discovered their value by studying 
this book, we might be able to dispose of at a handsome profit. 
Who is going to make a profit by studying the colours of 
animals? No one, they say, because they cannot understand 
how such knowledge can be economically applied, even if they 
knew of an acquaintance disposed to peruse the work. Besides, 
the author of the work makes no pretence of economic appli- 
cation—may be, he positively scorns the suggestion; he is pur- 
suing the subject to gratify his own curiosity. I fully appreciate 
the argument, yet I feel no scruple in characterizing it as 
economically unsound. All great scientific achievements, all 
great industrial applications, have resulted from this same 
indifferent curiosity. The data upon which the discoveries and 
applications are based have been collected in this same spirit of 
disinterested research, and set forth in similar volumes of 
apparently unimportant facts. 

Let me illustrate the point to you by citing two or three of 
the important economic applications of our day. The greatest 
of all, perhaps, is wireless telegraphy. The great gain to 
humanity of this application of science is patent to all; yet how 
many of us realize the immense amount of electrical data which 
had to be tabulated before the discovery could be made? Hun- 
dreds of small and simple facts concerning electricity and 
magnetism had to be gathered before even the idea suggested 
itself—facts, if set forth in a volume of undigested data, similar 
to the postulated work on the colours of animals, would appear 
as uninteresting and as useless to the average lay mind. But 
when the right mind chances to read them he disentangles an 
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idea from the pathless waste. It was in such circumstances that 
Clerk Maxwell conceived his notion of an electro-magnetic theory 
of light—a theory which directly led to the achievement of wire- 
less telegraphy. There may be Maxwells, Hertzes, and Marconis 
among your library readers if you only stimulate their minds by 
providing them with the necessary impulse—the volumes of data. 
Remember that the founder of electrical science, Michael 
Faraday, was a book-binder, the son of a blacksmith. 

I would not care to ask how many libraries contain the 
accumulated data upon which the economic application of radio- 
activity is based. Years before the discovery of radium and its 
cognates was made known to an amazed world, investigators 
were busy patiently collecting facts concerning its remarkable 
behaviour—ideas of little value and interest to themselves, but 
when pieced together by a creative mind deliver a new and 
powerful tool in the hands of the world’s workers. 

Similarly in another department of human endeavour. The 
oldest and most honourable of industries—agriculture—has of 
late years received substantial aid from a discovery in biology. 
It is well known as the Mendelian theory of heredity, from its dis- 
coverer, a German monk named Mendel. The discovery 
was made through a long series of researches into the 
colours and shape of garden-peas. It was made over fifty years 
ago, but its significance not being realized, it was lost sight of 
until it was re-discovered by De Vries a few years back, after 
some exhaustive researches into the remarkable colour-variations 
of a certain variety of primrose. It will be seen that in each 
case the experiments themselves seem of a most trivial nature, 
yet the discovery resulting was of the most far-reaching impor- 
tance, being likely, when fully appreciated and understood, to 
bring about a revolution in the methods of live-stock breeding 
and the raising and improving of garden produce. Already, it 
may be mentioned, the application of the principle has resulted in 
the production of a variety of wheat combining the best bread- 
making qualities with entire resistence to a prevalent and 
disastrous form of blight. It has cleared up several puzzling 
facts concerning the breeding of fowls, and has altogether 
become a very important adjunct to the scientific farmer. * 

To return to my argument. We have in the last illustration 
a hint of the secrets that might be revealed by the synthetic mind 
from such a work as the ‘‘Coloration of Animals.’’ And what 
is even more striking, we have a proof of the disastrous effects 
following the inadequate publication of research data—the loss 








*For another remarkable application, and one particularly illuminating as 
to its significance, see an article in Knowledge, for November, 19t3. 
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of an important discovery for nearly fifty years. To be sure, 
public libraries sixty years ago were few and far between ; but if 
public libraries to-day, through ignorance, discriminate against 
the class of book mentioned, the result is just as unworthy. 

Let me take just one more illustration—a comparatively 
ancient one. Tycho Brahé in the 16th century spent a long and 
laborious life carefully and assiduously recording the movements 
of the heavenly bodies. Kepler, who had been his assistant for 
some time, ‘‘brooded ’’ (as he called it) over these records for 
another quarter-of-a-century, when he was able triumphantly to 
announce his discovery of the true form of the solar system. 
Upon Kepler’s interpretation of the data collected by Tycho 
Brahé, practically the whole of the modern science of navigation 
depends. The point to be remembered is that Kepler and many 
other authors of similar epoch-making generalizations—Newton, 
for instance—were not so much investigators and experimenters 
as diviners—relying upon the data gathered by others. 

So much for the positive side of my argument. Let me for 
a minute or two direct your attention to what might be termed 
its negative aspect. As a preliminary, I would ask you to 
consider the barrenness of those dilettante pursuits I mentioned 
at the commencement. I am not including in my enumeration 
of vanities the true literature of art—excepting when the purely 
acquisitive spirit animates it, for even the literature of art is 
overloaded with the ink of profit-mongers. But leaving art 
outside our compass, the mass of literature represented is for- 
midable enough. Take the enormous amount of historical liter- 
ature that tends to be accumulated in our public libraries. The 
subject itself is interesting enough, but, after all, its practical 
value is small; it is rich in sentiment, no doubt, but sentiment 
should yield when its recognition defeats the real purpose of 
libraries ; it has its lessons to teach, too (as I am trying to show 
even at this moment) , but if one has to read the whole historical 
stock of a large library before the moral is intelligibly understood, 
only about one man in a century will ever know it at first hand 
—if not, then SUPEREROGATION is writ large indeed over the 
portals of this chamber of scholarship. In fact, I venture the 
opinion that the constant re-writing of the pages of civil and 
ecclesiastical history by graduates of quite indifferent abilities, 
who find it an easy road to a pseudo reputation, is becoming a 
public nuisance. Books on phases of history multiply at a pro- 
digious pace, not because of the intrinsic value of the subject, but 
because historical research can be pursued with comparative 
ease and readiness. Waste-paper searching is not the most 
exacting of tasks—and Macaulays and Gibbons are few, and 
far between. Then come the great crowd of commentators, 
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who, by their wordy warfare, submerge the truth they labour 
to explain. As a recent writer has so well said: ‘‘The schools 
of the prophets are leagued against the true prophet. So the 
temple of dead genius becomes the citadel of the living dunce.”’ 

Bibliography closely affecting as it does the administration 
of the libraries themselves, calls for a reasonable recognition ; 
but is the benefit conferred on the community by many activities 
in this department commensurate with the call on the library 
funds? The ‘‘editing’’ of early printed books ‘‘reprinted in 
facsimile’? demands no great labours in scholarship or research, 
but it affords the ‘‘Editor’’ a means of advertizing himself as a 
‘‘scholar.’’ It is a harmless pursuit, and doubtless amuses those 
who indulge in it, but for libraries to lay themselves out to 
provide the materials for this class of . . . ‘‘study,’’ or to 
subscribe to the costly publication of its results, is simply to 
subsidise a rich-man’s hobby out of public funds. Again, in 
this department we have such utterly useless works as biblio- 
graphical histories of single books of no special importance, 
whose only point of interest is that parts of the editions were 
accidently burned, or lost by shipwreck, or some such immaterial 
matter. Such books are usually sold at quite high prices, whilst 
publication would hardly be possible, were it not for libraries 
who subscribe for them on the ground of bibliography, or 
because their purport is rather more intelligible to the library 
authorities than the class of book they so constantly neglect. 

I will not weary you by any further elaboration of this aspect 
of book selection, or rather, book discrimination. I will just 
ask you to consider in the same light the literature of stamp- 
collecting, china-collecting, and all the other latter-day whims of 
the well-to-do. In extenuation of these latter you may urge 
that they enable an individual possessed of an old jug to realize 
its current market value ; but what I want to point out to you is 
that these transactions represent no gain to the community at 
large. Mr. A possesses an old_.shoe, upon which he has hitherto 
set no store. He suddenly discovers it to be the work of one 
of the celebrated cobblers of Timbuctoo, whose products are 
much sought after by collectors. He disposes of his sole-less 
treasure for a handsome figure. The result is that fifty pounds 
originally controlled by B are now in the hands of A, but as 
nothing has been created by the transaction, the community has 
not benefited in the slightest degree. When A constructs a 
table out of wood, costing him 1/-, and sells it to B for £1, the 
transaction is quite different, as a table has been created—the 
community being that much richer. I suggest to you, therefore, 
that when discrimination between two books becomes necessary 
here is the fundamental consideration which should govern the 
choice. 
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Though none of us may be inclined to accept the advice of 
Jeremy Taylor to the students of Dublin University when he 
said : ‘‘Spend not your time on that which profits not; for your 
labour and your health, your time and your studies are very 
valuable ; and it is a thousand pities to see a diligent and hopeful 
person spend himself in gathering cockle-shells and little pebbles, 
in telling (i.e., counting) sand upon the shore, and making 
garlands of useless daisies.’’ At least we might agree that 
public funds ought to be better employed. 

Though libraries, like education, are not directly productive, 
yet it is reasonable to expect, as I remarked earlier, that their 
real results should be commensurate with the money spent upon 
them. When I look round the shelves of some libraries and note 
the disproportionate space devoted to the subjects I have here 
characterized as vanities, I cannot but feel that many fall short 
of this ideal—they have wasted their substance in riotous living. 
We know of one library which, on its own showing, absorbs the 
community’s wealth to the tune of £20,000 a year. Its readers 
number about 25 per day—and who are they chiefly? Some 
are engaged in writing theses for the degree of Master of Arts 
or similar academic decoration, a necessary, perhaps, though 
usually negligible occupation; others are compiling histories of 
pins or the vogue of the button, or, it may be, their pedigree ; 
others again are spending days of laborious energy tracing the 
number of books produced by the first Wakefield press, or em- 
blazoning their names as editors of this or that facsimile reprint. 
All are engaged in producing a mountain of learning, but the 
community get little more than the proverbial mouse. I ask 
you seriously : Is it worth £20,000 a year? 


PROCEEDINGS. 
FEBRUARY GENERAL MEETING. 


In spite of the unpropitious weather, over 40 members and 
friends attended the afternoon session held at the Public Record 
Office, Chancery Lane, W.C., on Wednesday, 11th February. 
The visitors were received in the Public Museum at 3.15 p.m., 
by-Mr. Hubert Hall, F.S.A., Assistant Keeper of Public 
Records, who afterwards gave a short address on the “ Life 
History of the Public Records.’’ 

The Public Records had their inception as far back as 
the reigns of Richard I. and John, gradually expanding in 
regularity and continuity throughout the reigns of the Norman 
and Plantagenet kings. These records took various forms, such 
as the Close Rolls, Exchequer Rolls, Pipe Rolls, State Papers, 
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etc., the last mentioned going back to the 12th century. The 
Records were housed in various places, notably the Tower of 
London, Somerset House, The Chapter House, and even stables 
had accommodated these now priceless treasures. In 1838 there 
were no less than 60 repositories, and in that year an Act was 
passed, by which the contents of all were amalgamated and 
housed in one repository. ‘The present Record Office was begun 
in 1851, almost on the site of the old Chapel, monuments of 
which are still preserved in the museum. 

Under the personal guidance of Mr. Hall, an inspection 
of the many interesting objects in the Museum then took place. 
Passing from one case to another, Mr. Hall showed his intimate 
knowledge of their contents by giving a detailed history, to 
which he added many remarks, the outcome of his profound 
acquaintance with all that appertains to public records generally. 
Amongst the items which call for special notice was a collection 
of Royal Charters beginning with Louis II. Attached to a 
charter acknowledging the suzerainty of Edward I. were seven 
very interesting seals, Mr. Hall pointing out that the manner in 
which such seals were appended to certain public documents 
decided whether they were charters or writs. Several ledger 
books taken from the monasteries at their dissolution were next 
viewed, these MSS. once forming part of the famous Cottonian 
collection, the bulk of which is at the British Museum. The 
Black Book of the Exchequer, upon which the judges of 
England were once sworn, was noticed, and also the Rolls of 
the King’s Court containing specimens of the autographs of 
Henry VIII., Edward VI., Mary, and Philip and Mary. One of 
the most interesting cases was that containing the ‘‘Domesday 
Book,’’ in two parchment volumes, recording the results of a 
statistical survey of England made about 1086, by order of 
William the Conqueror. The original bindings for the volumes 
are preserved in the same case. A treaty between Henry VIII. 
and Francis I., done by a French scribe, was of considerable 
interest, in that to it was attached a reproduction of a seal by 
the famous craftsman, Benvenuto Cellini. A report by the 
diplomatic agent, Thomas Randolph, which was instrumental 
in implicating Darnley, next came under notice, as also did a 
curious Elizabethan map of Ireland. The custom of swan 
upping, which is still practised on the upper reaches of the 
Thames, was recalled by a case containing the records of swan 
marks. Mr. Hall favoured his guests with a very interesting 
description of the wooden tallies once used in keeping public 
accounts, specimens of the larger kind of such tallies adorning 
the walls of the museum. Amongst other items of special interest 
were some Nelson relics, including the log of ‘“‘ The Victory ’’ ; 
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the famous Shakespeare signature to a Chancery suit ; a specimen 
of a ‘“‘Round Robin’’ by several Walloons and French; the 
Bull of Leo X., dated October 11th, 1521, by which the title of 
‘** Defender of the Faith’’ was given to Henry VIII. in return 
for his book against Luther on the seven sacraments ; the Domes- 
day Chest, in which were kept the Crown and Great Seal; and 
a unique collection of autographs starting with that of Richard 
II., and including specimens of the caligraphy of Chaucer, 
Milton, Defoe and many others. 

At the conclusion of a most interesting survey, the 
President moved a vote of thanks to Mr. Hubert Hall, for 
his kindness in personally conducting the party. Needless 
to say, the resolution was carried by acclamation. Various 
announcements concerning future meetings concluded an after- 
noon profitably spent. Amongst the company were Mr. and 
Mrs. A. C. Piper, and Miss Fairweather, of Brighton, while 
Messrs. Jast, Wharton, and Whitwell were among the visitors 
present. 





YORKSHIRE BRANCH ANNUAL MEETING. 


The 6TH ANNUAL MEETING of the Branch was held at the 
Central Library, Leeds, on 29th January, by kind permission of 
T. W. Hand, Esq., City Librarian. 

Members assembled at the library and were later entertained 
to tea at Wray’s Café, by Councillor Roberts, Chairman of the 
Libraries Committee. 

At the General Meeting the chair was taken by the President 
of the branch, Mr. J. B. Ellison, who extended a cordial welcome 
to Mr. H. T. Coutts, President of the L.A.A., who had been 
sent by the Council as a delegate. 

Mr. Coutts then addressed the meeting on ‘‘ LIBRARIAN- 
SHIP VIEWED IN RELATION TO MODERN TENDENCIES.’’ The 
address was greatly appreciated and discussed by Messrs. 
PoLLitT, PARSONS, BUTTERFIELD, GILLGRASS, TRELIVING, 
STROTHER, ProcrerR, Hanp, and Haxsy, Mr. Coutts replying. 

Following was an exhibition of lantern slides from photo- 
graphs taken during the Brussels, Paris, and Holland Easter 
Schéols, together with a number of views of Oxford, where the 
next school will be held. The albums compiled by members of 
the past schools were also shown and excited considerable 
interest. 

Short descriptive remarks were made on the slides by the 
Branch Secretary, and particulars of the next school given. Pro- 
grammes for the school were distributed and members were 
asked to make every endeavour to join it. 
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At the business meeting which followed, the ANNnuAL 
REPORT, submitted by the Honorary Secretary, was read, and 
showed that during the session five meetings were held at Leeds, 
Bradford, Manchester, Sheffield, and Wakefield. 

The membership which at the beginning of the year was 73, 
had increased to 75. 

An interesting feature of the year’s work was an attempt 
which was made by the committee to establish classes in 
librarianship. The Vice-chancellor of the University was 
approached, and interviewed by a deputation, but he was of 
opinion that the requirements of the L.A. Syllabus upon which 
the proposed scheme was to be based were rather outside the 
scope of the University’s work, and were more a matter for 
the education committee of the City Council to provide for under 
their scheme of technical classes. 

The matter accordingly went to the education authority, and 
they made certain proposals by way of an offer. These pro- 
posals were, unfortunately, of no use to assistants, the number 
of classes which were compulsory, and the amount of the fees 
placing them out of reach. For the time, therefore, the attempt 
was dropped. 

At the Inaugural Meeting, the President put forward a 
scheme for a Yorkshire bibliography, which was supported by 
the meeting ; and a resolution to undertake such a bibliography 
was passed. 

The Manchester meeting was marked by an unusual feature, 
members being invited to attend the summer school of the North 
Western branch of the Library Association then in progress. 

In June the Annual General Meeting of the Association was 
held in Nottingham, and the President attended as delegate 
from the branch, which was further represented unofficially by 
three members. 

The President then read the result of the election of 
officers for the coming session:—President: J. B. Ellison 
(Leeds). Vice-Presidents: J. C. Handby (Bradford), G. W. 
Strother (Leeds). Hon. Treasurer: W. Proctor (Leeds). Hon. 
Secretary:N. Treliving (Leeds). Committee: J. A. Butterfield 
(Bradford), Miss M. Calam (Leeds), A. H. Gillgrass (Hull), 
H. Goulden (Huddersfield), R. Haxby (Leeds), R. Ineson 
(Leeds), R. W. Parsons (Bradford), W. Pollitt (Leeds), Miss 
E. M. Seaton (Harrogate), F. J. Taylor (Barnsley), J. W. 
Walker (Leeds), Miss A. Wallis (Leeds). 

Votes of thanks to the retiring officers, to Councillor 
Roberts and to Mr. Hand, concluded the proceedings. 
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MIDLAND BRANCH. 


THE Fourtn AnnuaL Meetinc of the Midland Branch was held in 
Birmingham on Wednesday, January 21st, the gathering proving one of the 
most successful that the Branch has yet held. 

In the afternoon the printing offices of the Birmingham Daily Post and 
Birmingham Daily Mail were visited, by kind permission of the Pro- 
prietors. Members saw all the principal operations in the production of 
a great newspaper actually in progress, the processes witnessed including 
linotype composing, stereotype casting, and the actual printing, folding, 
cutting, and counting of the papers on rotary machines at the rate of 
22,000 copies per hour for each machine. The wonderful organisation 
and amazing machinery by which this gigantic task was accomplished 
astonished all who took part in the visit. 

The evening meeting was held in the Old Council Chamber adjoining 
the Aston Branch Library, the use of this room having been kindly secured 
by the Honorary President of the Branch, Mr. Walter Powell, Chief of 
the Birmingham Public Libraries, who joined the meeting there. After 
the confirmation of the minutes of the previous meeting and the election 
of one new member and two associates, the Annual Report and Financial 
Statement for 1913 were presented by the Honorary Secretary and 
Honorary Treasurer respectively, and were unanimously adopted. The 
re-election of Mr. Powell to the position of Hon. President for 1914, and 
of Mr. R. K. Dent, Dr. J. Rendel Harris, Messrs. Alfred Morgan and 
S. A. Pitt as Honorary Vice-Presidents, then took place. An additional 
Honorary Vice-President was elected in the person of Mr. F. C. Morgan, 
of Malvern, formerly a fellow of the Branch. The result of the ballot for 
Committee was then announced, the following gentlemen being declared 
elected :—Messrs. H. M. Cashmore, H. W. Checketts, H. Dixon, and 
R. H. Newey. Messrs. H. Grindle, H. Woodbine, and F. J. Patrick 
retain their respective offices of Chairman, Honorary Treasurer, and 
Honorary Secretary, no new nominations for these positions having been 
made. 

The meeting was then addressed by the Honorary PRESIDENT. After a 
few preliminary remarks, interspersed with some characteristic humour, 
Mr. Powell passed on to the question of the education of assistants. 
Having outlined the history of professional training, with special reference 
to Birmingham, the speaker proceeded to deal with the educational work 
now being carried on by the Library Association. He believed in the 
necessity for some such scheme as that at present in force, which he 
thought particularly useful in arousing the interest of those who might 
otherwise remain indifferent. Moreover, the examination syllabus was not 
so formidable as some assistants were inclined to think, since it could be 
taken in stages, and given the necessary perseverence, successfully tackled 
by any average assistant. The examinations, however, only produced 
theoretical librarians. There were additional and indispensable qualifica- 
tions, such as judgment, tact, common sense, etc., which could only be 
developed by careful practical training, but which were essential to success. 
Passing on to speak of the importance of attention to detail in librarian- 
ship, Mr. Powell said that its importance, even in carrying out the most 
elementary routine of a library, could not be over-estimated. In the train- 
ing of assistants, details must be taught thoroughly from the first. The 
amount of damage which an inexperienced junior could do was surprising. 
The recording of details was also a very useful proceeding. Much time 
and trouble could be saved, as well as many useful facts revealed, by 
keeping a record of repairs, for instance. In recording the results of 
research work, or the authority for statements made as to dates or other 
particulars of books, many a question could be answered off-hand, which, 
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but for such recording, would entail the expenditure of considerable time 
and energy. 

Mr. Powell illustrated his address throughout by a wealth of example 
drawn from his own experience, and in concluding with an appeal for the 
exercise of common sense in all branches of library work, gave point to 
his argument by citing several examples of perfectly useless annotation 
taken from various library catalogues. 

In opening the discussion, Mr. H. W. Cuecketts said that serious 
complaints had been made as to the management of the Library Associa- 
tion examinations at certain of the centres, and spoke of the very different 
manner in which other professional associations conducted their examina- 
tions. Candidates for the Library Association Examinations had 
good cause for complaint as to the setting of questions in 
particular sections which were outside the requirements for those sections 
as laid down in the syllabus. Speaking generally, the papers set were 
tests of the amount of knowledge which a candidate had absorbed, rather 
than of his ability to apply that knowledge intelligently. There was a 
strong feeling that the examinations should be held twice a year. 

The discussion was continued by Messrs. R. Fentey, J. P. Lams, H. 
Dixon, G. H. Dyer, C. Linpsay, and the Chairman, Mr. H. Grinpie. Mr. 
GRINDLE proposed a very hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Powell for his 
address, the proposition being seconded by Mr. H. M. CasHMoreE, and 
carried with acclamation. Mr. Powell briefly replied. The passing of a 
resolution expressing the best thanks of the meeting to the Proprietors of 
the Birmingham Daily Post for permitting members to visit their printing 
offices, concluded the proceedings. 


CENTRAL IRISH BRANCH. 

At a largely attended meeting of the Central Irish Branch held in the 
National Library of Ireland on Wednesday evening, the 11th February, Mr. 
T. W. Lyster, M.A., in the Chair. Mr. J. D. McQuiston read a paper on 
‘Book Collecting in Italy at the Renaissance.’’ The lecturer introduced 
his subject by showing that Italy was the home of the Renaissance, and 
traced by progressive steps the activity and enthusiasm of the early 
collectors in their search for the manuscripts of the classics which had lain 
buried for many centuries in the monastic libraries and in the towns of 
Greece and Asia Minor. He gave short biographical sketches of the out- 
standing collectors, and of their labours in rescuing the works so necessary 
for the success of the revival of learning. He next dealt with the intro- 
duction of printing into Italy, and the principal presses, and closed with a 
description of the interior fittings and collections of three typical Renaissance 
libraries. An interesting discussion followed, in which the following took 
part: Mr. T. W. Lyster, M.A., Mr. R. Ltoyp Pragcer, B.E., Mr. JoHn Roy 
(Rathmines), Messrs. Gay and Desaix (Municipal Libraries), and Messrs. 
BEHAN, BLake, Boucn and P. O’Connor (National Library). 


REPORT OF THE COUNCIL’S DELEGATE ON HIS VISIT TO 
YORKSHIRE. 


To the Members of the Council of the L.A.A. 

Lapiges AND GENTLEMEN, ; 

I beg to report that, as your delegate, I attended the Annual Meeting of 
the Yorkshire Branch, held at Leeds, on Thursday, January 29th. 

As in former years, Mr. Councillor Roberts, Chairman of the Leeds 
Libraries Committee, entertained the members to tea prior to the meeting 
roper. 
. ne delegate was invited to attend the Committee Meeting of the 
Branch. At this meeting a resolution was passed thanking the Council for 
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the interest taken in obtaining an alteration of Rule 7, whereby the finances 
of the Branches are increased to the extent of 6d. on each branch associate's 
subscription. The Committee is of opinion that this increase will enable 
it to extend the scope of its work. The opinion was again expressed that 
more space in the journal should be devoted to the proceedings of the 
branch associations. 

At the Annual Meeting which followed, the chair was taken by Mr. 
J. B. ELttson, President of the Branch, who was supported by Mr. T. W. 
Hand, Chief Librarian of Leeds. The report presented to the meeting 
showed the Branch to be in a good position, financially and otherwise. 
During the year, the Committee has made special efforts to provide facilities 
for professional instruction. An attempt to establish classes in librarianship 
under the control of the Leeds Education Authority having failed, certain 
certificated members of the Leeds Staff have undertaken classes covering the 
subjects of the Library Association examination. All the officers were 
re-elected, a fact which in itself is sufficient testimony to the efficacy of 
their work during the past year. 

Your delegate gave an address on “Librarianship viewed in relation 
to modern tendencies,’’ which gave rise to an interesting discussion. In the 
course of this address, the aims and policy of our Association were outlined 
briefly. There appeared to be some doubt as regards methods of taking 
action in cases of unfair treatment, and I thought it desirable to make the 
following statement: ‘“‘The general and branch associations must work in 
harmony if the best results are to accrue. When an injustice occurs in a 
branch district, and it is considered desirable to take action, the general 
executive should be informed, so that the protest can carry with it the 
weight of the whole Association. If this should be impracticable, on the 
ground of expedition, the general honorary secretary should be informed 
as to what action the branch committee has taken in the matter.’’ The 
meeting concluded with an exhibition of lantern slides illustrating the Inter- 
national Easter School, brief descriptions of which were given by Mr. 
Norman Treliving. 

The meeting was well attended, and was marked by a feeling of good 
fellowship amongst the members. It is perhaps hardly necessary to add 
that on every side your delegate was received with great kindness and con- 
sideration. 

I am, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
Your obedient servant, 


HENRY T. COUTTS. 





OBITUARY. 
Mr. A. H. Carter. 


We regret to announce the death of Mr. Alfred Henry Carter, second 
Chairfian of the Library Assistants’ Association, and for many years its 
Honorary Librarian. 

Born in 1874, Mr. Carter, after a short experience as a teacher, was 
in October, 1889, appointed an assistant in the St. Martin-in-the-fields Public 
Library, at the temporary premises in Long Acre. In 1892 he was promoted 
to be sub-librarian, being then only eighteen years of age, and probably 
the youngest sub-librarian occupying such an important position. Upon 
the amalgamation of the parish with others to form the present City of 
Westminster, the then Librarian, Mr. Thomas Mason, retired, and Mr. 
Carter was appointed sub-librarian in charge, which position he held at his 
death and filled throughout with marked ability and untiring industry. 
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In the formation of the Library Assistants’ Association in 1895, Mr. 
Carter took the greatest interest, and was a member of the original 
committee. He was mainly responsible for the collection of the Association’s 
library, and held the office of Honorary Librarian until last year. For two 
years, 1896-7 and 1897-8, he occupied the highest office in the Association, 
and during that period had the honour to represent it at the second Inter- 
national Library Conference, and also at the Superannuation Conference 
convened by the Municipal Officers’ Association. His contributions to our 
professional literature include a paper upon ‘‘The Polytechnic and Public 
Libraries of London,”’ read before the Association in January, 1898. 

Mr. Carter had wide knowledge of the local history of St. Martin’s 
parish, and was frequently consulted as an authority by writers upon this 
interesting part of old London. It may be a surprise to many of his friends 
to learn that he was a facile writer of verse of no poor quality. 

In the winter of 1908 his health, which had been unsatisfactory for 
some time, compelled him to seek admission to Frimley Sanatorium. The 
treatment caused a temporary improvement, but it was obvious that the end 
could not be long delayed, and it came with startling suddenness on January 
30th. While at work in the library, Mr. Carter had a serious hemorrhage, 
and died within a few minutes. 

With full knowledge of his inevitable fate, he forced himself to work 
until the last, and his will and courage compel admiration. 

His remains were cremated at Golder’s Green Crematorium on February 
4th, the funeral being attended by members of the family and by Mr. F. 
Pacy, Chief Librarian of the Westminster Public Libraries; Mr. R. B. 
Wood, Deputy Librarian, and other colleagues on the Westminster Staff. 
The Honorary Treasurer and the Honorary Editor represented the Library 
Assistants’ Association, and there were in addition, several old friends 
associated with him in the early days of his connection with the L.A.A. 

R.B.W. 


As we go to press, we learn with deep regret, that Mr. 
James Duff Burn passed peacefully away on Thursday, Febru- 
ary 26th. 


OUR LIBRARY. 


The Libraries, Museums, and Art Galleries Year-Book, 
1914; the fourth edition of Greenwood’s ‘‘ British Library Year 
Book,’’ revised and brought up-to-date by Alex J. Philip. 
pp. 470, 8vo. Stanley Paul & Co., 8s. 6d. net. 


We cannot congratulate the publishers of this volume on its appearance, 
for it is badly printed and ill-bound; this is all the more unfortunate, as 
Mr. Philip is Secretary of the Library Association Book Production Com- 
mittee. Also we feel moved to protest against the manner in which advertise- 
ments have been introduced; the mere inclusion of advertisements in such a 
volume no reasonable person would object to, but when they appear on the 
reverse side of the book’s actual matter, our indignation is aroused at the 
unwarrantable intrusion, and an expression of disapproval is natural. Our 
sympathies are with Mr. Philip, for the responsibility can scarcely be his, 
and we feel his position is by no means a comfortable one. The contents of 
the present volume vary in some degree from the issue of 1910-11; tables 
giving lists of libraries using particular methods are dropped, as well as 
others which appeared no longer necessary. In their places a fuller account 
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of the Library Association and its work, together with one of the Scottish 
Library Association, are given. We are also gratified to see two and a half 
pages devoted to our own Association and its Branches. There are two 
other new features, consisting of a subject-index to the special collections 
contained in the libraries, museums, and art galleries of the country, and 
a select addressing list of libraries, ete., for publishers, booksellers, and 
others who may desire to circularize such institutions. The ‘‘Alphabetical 
Index to Librarians, Curators and Assistants’’ of the previous issue appears 
again under the more ambitious heading, ‘‘ Biographical Directory,” a 
heading which the ensuing list scarcely justifies, while the degrees, diplomas, 
etc., held by the different persons whose names are included in this and 
the following lists are most erratically bestowed. The information given 
respecting the libraries, museums, and art galleries of the country is on 
the same lines as before, but brought up to date and condensed scmewhat 
by the use of abbreviations. Everything essential seems included, and the 
whole is a wonderful mass of facts and figures revealing the great strides 
in the movement since the days of the old Greenwood’s ‘‘Library Year 
Book.’’ We would echo the regret expressed by Mr. Philip that some 
librarians have failed to supply him with the returns he asked, for a 
vear-book is a very desirable volume, which should do much to obviate the 
necessity for individual librarians to collect information, as they frequently 
do, at the cost of considerable time to their brother officers, and even the 
most superior of us may find it important to know on occasion what is being 
done in other libraries. 
T.H.O. 
The above work has been added to the Library of the Association, which is 
open to all members. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
{[Nore.—The Editor is not responsible for the opinions of Correspondents. ] 
To the Editor of ** The Library Assistant.” 
Sir, 

More important matters have prevented my answering sooner the letter 
of Mr. Jast, which appeared in your December issue. 

Naked of any other argument, he bestows on me the undeserved 
reputation of being a humorist. In my wildest moments of a total disregard 
for the truth, I certainly could not lay such a charge against Mr. Jast. It 
would, however, be a great relief to some of those who have, at times, to 
listen to his eloquence, if he would but attempt to follow Gilbert’s advice : 
‘*For he who would make his fellow creatures wise, must always gild the 
philosophic pill.”’ 

1 am not a humorist! When, in addressing the Library Assistants’ 
Association, I spoke of the educational programme of the Library Association 
as a ‘“thotchpotch,”’ I was profoundly serious, as becomes a member of the 
Library Association. That is my opinion. I have a poor opinion of the 
competition-wallah in all professions, in the same way as I have for those 
people who try to disguise their mediocrity under the glamour of a pseudo 
double-barrelled name. Heaven forbid that I should discourage any serious 
youth from a laudable ambition to ‘collect these magic parchments, but I 
apprehend no such danger. The innate desire in the human breast for 
title and dignity is far too powerful to be quenched by untitled disparagers. 
But when, as we so often find, certificated claim to our professional esteem 
turns out to be the only claim, our lack of confidence in the certifiers may 
be excused, even though the expression of it is unaccompanied by 
“‘illuminative detail.” 

I am perfectly justified in speaking of our lack of confidence, in spite 
of Mr. Jast’s italics, for did not the last general meeting of the Library 
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Association, held at Bournemouth, call upon the Council to reconsider its 
whole educational policy, and has not the Council (already at sixes and 
sevens on the subject) appointed a Committee to try and evolve some sane 
order out of the existing educational chaos? 

That Mr. Jast feels it his duty ‘to emphatically protest ’’ (even at the 
painful cost of the split infinitive), convinces me no more than would similar 
hurt indignation on the part of the benevolent gentleman with the wad of 
Bank of Engraving notes towards the sophisticated countryman, who prefers 
to retain his own purse. 

Yours etc., 
26th January, 1914. BERNARD KETTLE. 
To the Editor of ** The Library Assistant.” 
Sir, 

I noticed a remark in your columns a little while ago which seemed to 
hint at a demand for the formation of a Branch of the Assistants’ Association 
in or near Manchester. 

Such a demand does undoubtedly exist, but the fact that there is in 
existence, a society with somewhat similar aims (The Manchester Library 
Assistants’ Fellowship), has probably deterred the assistants of this district 
from taking any action. 

Surely the city which has for many years supported Classes for Library 
Assistants, which has been an examination centre, and the scene of more 
than one Summer School, can support a Branch of this Association. 

Perhaps if the matter were ventilated in ‘‘ The Assistant’? some idea 
would be gained of the volume of opinion on this question. 

Yours faithfully, 
WILFRED Hynes. 

{ Note.—Mr. Hynes encloses with his letter a table of Libraries and 
approximate number of assistants within a radius of 20 miles of Manchester. 
Lack of space precludes the printing of the table, but a total of 
30 libraries showing an approximate number of 350 assistants is significant 
commentary enough on our correspondent’s letter.—Eb. } 


APPOINTMENTS, 


*Wictson, Mr. Henry S., of the Erith Public Library, has been 
appointed Senior Assistant at the Hove Public Library. 

*LILLiE, Mr. R., Sub-Librarian of Gateshead, has been appointed 
Chief-Librarian, vice Mr. H. R. Johnston, deceased. 


*Member, L.A.A 


NEW MEMBERS. 


Momber: George A. Buttress (Cambridge). Associate: Fredk. J. 
Molt (Cambridge). Central Irish Branch: Fellow: Thomas W. Lyster, M.A. 
National Library of Ireland). Member: Miss M. S. MeNab (Rathmines). 
Associates: The Misses Christina Keogh; Eva A. Leadbeater and Monica M. 
Walshe (All of Rathmines Public Library), Miss E. F. Taylor (Greenie P.L., 
Dublin). 

tatdtand Branch: Member: Garibaldi Beetlestone (Birmingham). 
Associates: Harry Goodall (Birmingham); Wm. Percy Mann (Birmingham). 

South Coast Branch: Associate: Thomas Lowe (Hove). 

Yorkshire Branch: Associates: The Misses C. Maleolm; M. V. 
Blatchiey; E. M. Taylor; A. M. Greenwood; M. Jacob; M. Turnbull; L. 
Walker and A. S. Roberts (All of Leeds); Miss Wood (Wakefield); W. 
Hewland (Hull); W. Robertshaw (Bradford); H. W. Marr (Sheffield), and 
J. Flint (Leeds Institute). 
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